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It's bluebonnet time in Texas, and that's the title of the Portirio 
Salinas landscape on our cover. For more about this Central 
Texas painter and his art, see the article entitled Bluebonnet 
Time" in the ''To and From Our Readers'’ section. 


Editorial. ..33.. 


Public Relations — Everyone’s Responsibility 


Texas highway-related industries and the 
Texas Highway Department will be hosts this 
month to the men and women responsible for 
explaining highway needs and programs to the 
American people. 

The 6th Public Understanding Workshop for 
highway information specialists, sponsored by 
the American Road Builders Association, meets 
in Austin April 3-6. Representatives of highway- 
related organizations will exchange ideas and 
experiences for promoting highway programs 
and explaining highway needs, and make plans 
for publicizing Highway Week. Tom Taylor, di- 
rector of the Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, as chairman of the 
steering committee is laying plans for the work- 
shop. 

Key representatives from highway industries, 
state highway departments, the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, and organizations that promote 
better roads and highway safety will participate 
in the three-day workshop along with repre- 
sentatives of the press. 

These men and women all are experts in 
public relations. They should feel right at home 
with representatives of the Texas Highway De- 
partment because we have many experts in 
public relations, too—from the secretary who 
answers the telephone to the man in the lab- 
oratory who analyzes soil samples. The most im- 
portant aspects of good public relations for the 
Department, though, are the broad, beautiful, 


well-maintained roads of the nation’s largest all- 
paved highway network. 


Perhaps the front line in public relations are 
the highway maintenance men, and half of all 
Department employes are in maintenance opera- 
tions. Besides their many tasks of light construc- 
tion and maintenance, these men are always 
ready to help a stranded motorist—and to do it 
with a smile. 


During a snowstorm in January, for example, 
a maintenance crew helped the Paris postmaster 
who was driving to Lubbock. This prompted him 
to write the local newspaper: “The Highway De- 
partment crews with the proper equipment 
would proceed to extricate the hapless victim, 
and, with a courteous word of caution to drive 
carefully, send him on his way. . . . It was their 
contagious smiles and cheery greetings which 
exhibited an esprit de corps which was a joy 
to behold. . . . Congratulations then to the Texas 
Highway Department, an efficient, well-organ- 
ized and useful government agency of which 
we can all be justly proud.” 


Our visiting public relations representatives 
are responsible for public information about 
highway industries and highway departments; 
they are the “pros.” One of the responsibilities 
of all Texas Highway Department employes is 
public relations, for the Department and for the 
State of Texas. In this field, as amateurs, we can 
be “experts.” 
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on whether or not it reduced cavities) 
and endorsed it as highly recom- 
mendable for whitening the teeth. 
Incidentally, you might still be in 
time for the Tyler County Dogwood 
Festival that got underway March 26. 
An outstanding feature is the beauty 


SKETCHING A BONNET OF BLUE 


—A Texas spring without bluebonnets 
is like a capital city without its Capi- 
tol. Each spring these prolific lupines 
spread blankets of blue along road- 
sides and over hills and plains. 


ABLOOM WITH BEAUTY—The proliferating beauty of wild flowers through- 
out the state in the second quarter of the year is channeled into a picture- 
taking must in this private garden in Tyler, which calls attention to its floral 
splendor this month with its Azalea and Spring Flower Trails. Flowering dog- 
wood flanks the clusters of azaleas in the foreground. 


of the city amphitheater after it has 
been decorated with more than 
100,000 artificial flowers and natural 
shrubbery, plus a Queen’s Coronation 
and _ ball. 

The scope of the floral panorama 
of a state where approximately 5,000 
different native wild flowers thrive 
is represented by the first two letters 
of another flower that receives much 
play in April. To wit: 

A-z-a-l-e-a. 

For the “A” and “z” in its spelling 
indicate the alpha and omega of the 
state with the greatest variety of 
beautiful wild flowers. 

Surprisingly, azaleas are also sin- 
eled out in Tyler, a city famous as 
the Rose Capital of the World. Our 
photograph only hints at the floral 
splendor to be seen between late 
March and early April during Tyler’s 
Azalea and Spring Flower Trails. 

Texas is big on events in April. 
Among them: 

Buccaneer Days at Corpus Christi 
(April 28-May 8)—A crew of mod- 
ern-day pirates, recalling the history 
of Corpus Christi, invades this coastal 
city to touch off more than a week of 
merrymaking with a spectacular Buc- 


caneer Ball, parades, carnival, sports, 
beauty pageants, fireworks, and other 
colorful events. 

Fiesta San Antonio (April 16-24) 
—Events contributing to the heady 
excitement of Fiesta San Antonio are 
seasoned by the Latin flavor of Noche 
Mexicana and the dazzling and de- 
lightful floats in the Battle of Flowers 
Parade. 

Like the cascarones( eggshells filled 
with confetti and joyously smashed 
over the heads of Fiesta celebrants), 
the Alamo City’s top event spills 
itself into many pieces, and no one 
can resist them: Pilgrimage to the 
Alamo, King’s River Parade, Night 
in Old San Antonio, the Flambeau 
Parade . . . and a queen reigns over 
all. 

Historical Pilgrimage at Jefferson 
(April 22-24)—With all the tradi- 
tional flavor of the Old South, this 
event in the “Williamsburg of Texas” 
features hoop-skirted belles ushering 
guests through gracious and historic 
old homes, collections of antiques 
and gardens in the height of spring 
bloom. 

Texas Water Safari at San Marcos 
(April 8)—Billed as the world’s 
toughest boat race, this 500-mile 
marathon begins at the headwaters of 
the San Marcos River. It’s exclusive- 
ly a sailing, paddling and rowing 
event. Freeport is the destination in 
the 1966 competition—and the target 
date is May 7. Although only in its 
third year, the Texas Water Safari 
has garnered sufficient reams of pub- 
licity to catapult it into the champion- 
ship class among such sporting events 
in the United States. 

You'll get more than one sporting 
chance in the Lone Star State during 
April, particularly in Houston. The 
Houston Astros baseball team opens 
its season on April 18 in the world- 
famous Astrodome. 

There’s the River Oaks Invitational 
Tennis Tournament (April 11-17) 
and the Texas National Sportsman’s 
Show (April 27-May 1) in Houston. 

And they have the horse right here 


Ot ew alt: aaa 


i 


. . . just outside El Paso. They’re all 
scheduled to get away from the post 
on April 1 (no fooling), continue By 
April 2 and 3, and meet at the start- 
ing gate again the following week. 

Ditto at Juarez, where the horses 
run April 16-17 and every Saturday 
and Sunday through May 15. 

Over at Goliad and Sonora, it’s a 
horse of a different breed. Specifical- 
ly, it’s the South Texas Race Asso- 
ciation Quarter Horse Race Meet 
(April 2-3) at Goliad and the Sonora 
Park Association Quarter Horse Meet 
(April 23-24, April 30-May 1). 


Back in Juarez, there’s also a race 


f a different animal. Th hound 
—— eae yoo SI, MUCH TO SEE—The characteristic tranquility of La Villita (The Little 


Village) changes into swift excitement each April when it's Fiesta San Antonio 
time, always scheduled for the week commemorating San Jacinto Day (April 
21). Fiesta's feverish days accent much to see—C for carnivals, concerts, 


races are held year-round every Wed- 
nesday through Sunday. 

The diversity of Texas’ sporting 
events in April is evident in a quar- 


tet of tournaments: Greater Dallas 
Open PGA Tournament (April 21- 
24), Texas Open Golf Tournament 
at San Antonio (April 27-May 1), 
Highland Lakes Tennis Tournament 
at Marble Falls (April 29-30), and 
the Texas Spring Invitational Water 
Skiing Tournament at Austin (April 
30-May 1). 

Any April, Round-Up (April 1-2) 
at The University of Texas includes 
the nationally famous Texas Relays. 


WHERE MANTLE MADE HISTORY 
—Superlatives are in order to de- 
scribe Houston's Astrodome, where 
a thirst for firsts is insatiable. It's the 
world's first air-conditioned domed 
stadium for baseball, football and 
other sports events. It was, rightfully, 
one of baseball's greats—Mickey 
Mantle—who hit the first home run 
to trigger the show-in-itself wonders 
of the world's largest scoreboard. 
And come April 18, the Houston 
Astros will begin their 1966 observ- 


ance of America's favorite pastime. 


contests, cascarones. Pictured is pageantry on the San Antonio River. 


This year, sprinters from throughout 
the country will toe the mark on 
Memorial Stadium’s cinder track for 


the 39th time. 
At UT Round-Up time this year, 


another event will put toes in mo- 
tion, when the Longhorn Jazz Fes- 
tival (April 2-3) makes its debut in 
Brubeck and 


Austin. Names like 


Fountain, Getz and Hackett only hint 
at the roll call of jazz greats who will 
give open air nighttime concerts each 
day of the festival. The producer is 
the same George Wein who has put 
together the highly successful New- 
port, Rhode Island, Folk and Jazz 
Festivals. 

April 15 marks the springtime 


LAND OF HISTORY AND FANTASY—Located on the Dallas-Fort Worth 


Turnpike midway between those two cities, Six Flags Over Texas is the 
state's most popular commercial tourist attraction. The first of the several 
million who annually make it a banner vacation at Six Flags will be queueing 
up beginning April 15. 


opening of Six Flags Over Texas at began in Cuero. To mark the cen- 
Arlington. The huge recreational  tennial celebration, Cuero will dedi- 
park has no peer as Texas’ single cate a Chisholm Trail Monument on 
most popular commercial tourist at- April 1. Two months later, a motor- 
traction. In this man-made land of cade caravan will depart from Cuero 
history and fantasy, the six sections to St. Joseph, Missouri, along the 
of the park are devoted to Texas’ 

colorful past under the flags of Spain, 


approximate route of the original 
Old Chisholm Trail. 

Out in West Texas, Lubbock Coun- 
ty will be celebrating its Diamond 
Jubilee with an exhibit from April 
1 through August 31. And down in 
Castroville, rich in French-German 
traditions, the Pilgrimage of Alsatian 
Homes (April 17) captures the inter- 
mingling of past and present within 
a curve of the green Medina River. 

Easter’s arrival this month on April 
10 is cause for observance of several 
events, the first of which is the Holy 
Week Celebration (April 3-10) at 
Corpus Christi. Semana Santa, an- 
other Holy Week observance, occurs 
April 8-9 at Eagle Pass. 

Among the most famous Texas 
events associated with Easter are the 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College Easter 
Pageant (April 8) at Belton, Easter 
Fires Pageant (April 9) at Fred- 
ericksburg, and the Easter Pageant 
(April 9) at Junction. 

We’ve won the game if this random 
sampling of April in Texas has made 
you want to pass Go and get a mo- 
nopoly on the many things to see and 
do in the Lone Star State. 

Now it’s your turn... 

... at the wheel, or however you 
go-go in Texas. Hl 


France, Mexico, the Republic of | DOUBLOON YOUR PLEASURE—And double your fun if you pick Buccaneer 


Texas, the Confederacy, and the Days in Corpus Christi for one of your pleasures this month. The city's major 
United States salute to fun recalls legendary early days, as modern pirates and pirate maids 
In addition to such annual ob- _ lay siege to one of Texas’ most popular seacoast playground cities. 


servances as the San Jacinto Day 
Celebration (April 21) at Houston 
and Huntsville’s Birthday Celebration 
(April 3) honoring General Sam 
Houston’s wife, Margaret Moffett Lea 
Houston, history buffs shouldn’t 
overlook what takes place in Cuero 
(named after the Spanish word for 
cowhide). 

The Chisholm Trail, one of the 
most famous trails over which Texas 
Longhorns went to northern and 
western markets after the Civil War, 


April in Texas 
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ORE THAN 500 LAREDO 
civic and_ business leaders, 
state and federal officials from the 
United States and Mexico, and Texas 
Highway Department employes at- 
tended a luncheon in Laredo Febru- 
ary 19 to honor Texas Highway Com- 
mission Chairman Herbert C. Petry 
Jr. as “Mr. South Texas for 1966.” 
Presentation came at the presi- 
dent’s luncheon, one of several high- 
lights of the three-day annual George 
Washington’s Birthday celebration. 
John “Mr. 


South Texas” two years ago, intro- 


Governor Connally, 
duced Petry to the guests in the La- 


redo Civic Center. Connally said 
there were three things which he 
thought qualified Petry for the hon- 
or: “He is a distinguished lawyer, 
public servant, and a humanitarian.” 

The governor said the commission 
chairman “has been outstanding in 
the field of economics and human 
service—farmer, rancher, banker, 
lawyer. He has been chairman of the 
Texas Highway Commission longer 


than any other man. And the Texas 


From one "Mr. South Texas" to another. Governor John Connally presents 
this year's "Mr. South Texas" plaque to Herbert C. Petry Jr. with the hearty 
approval of Jim Slaughter, president of the 69th Annual Washington's Birth- 


day Celebration in Laredo. 


Highway Department is recognized as 
the most outstanding highway de- 
partment in the U.S.” 

Connally added, “Herb Petry be- 
lieves that each man owes something 
to the community in which he lives.” 

The plaque presented to Petry 
listed many reasons for his selection 
as “Mr. South Texas.” 


part, “. . . his unselfish dedication 


It said, in 


as a public servant to provide a de- 
sire of accomplishment and a vibrant 
leadership to the Texas Highway 


Commission which has been trans- 


i 


lated into a modern and expanding 
state highway system, all of which 
have contributed to the growth and 
development of South Texas and to 
the betterment of his fellow citizens.” 
Petry was accompanied to the pres- 
entation by his wife, his two sons, 
his parents, parents-in-law, and a 
large number of citizens from his 
hometown of Carrizo Springs. 
Petry, in accepting the honor, said, 
“Tt is a moment charged with emo- 
tion.” His remarks were keyed to 
eratefulness—to the people of Laredo, 


friends in the highway field, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors, Texas 
Good Roads Association, and to his 
friends in public office. 

The highway chairman cited Gov- 
ernor Connally for his tourist devel- 
opment program—and he _ also 
thanked the visiting Mexican offi- 
cials. “Many people have said Mexico 
is the best tourist attraction Texas 
has.” He said Mexico also contributes 
to Texas’ industrial expansion. 

“At this point D. C. Greer probably 


wants me to give credit to our Texas 


highways for the tourists and indus- 
try,” Petry quipped. “And I would 
agree with him. Tourists seldom go 
where the highways aren’t good.” 
Petry cited Laredo Mayor J. C. 
Martin as a man of ability “known 
from the courthouse to the White 
House.” He thanked the people of 
through members of the 
Birthday 


Association for giving him the privi- 


Laredo 
Washington’s Celebration 
lege of serving with those named to 
“Mr. South Texas” before him, and 


ended with: 


"Mr. South Texas" and his wife pause 
briefly to talk with "George and 
Martha Washington" during the 
Colonial Pageant and Ball. Herbert 
C. Petry Jr., chairman of the Texas 
Highway Commission, was honored 
this year as "Mr. South Texas." "'Mar- 
tha" is Mrs. Germaine P. Sutton and 
"George" is portrayed by Laredo 
school superintendent J. W. Nixon. 


Celebrating George Washington's 
birthday are, left to right, Arthur C. 
Volz, Highway Department resident 
engineer, Laredo; Laredo Mayor J. 
C. Martin; Mrs. Volz; Herbert C. 
Petry Jr. and Mrs. Petry. 


“A man holds what he holds in his 
hand a short time. But he holds what 
he holds in his heart forever.” 

Petry is the fifteenth person to be 
named “Mr. South Texas.” Previous 
recipients of the honor include Laredo 
Mayor J. C. Martin, Governor John 
Connally, Assistant Secretary of State 
Thomas Mann, Congressman Joe Kil- 
gore, and Federal Judge Reynaldo G. 
Garza. 

Many officials from the Highway 
Department were on hand to honor 
Chairman Petry, including State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer, As- 
sistant State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall, District Engineer J. F. 
Snyder, Construction Engineer Jed 
Robinson, Engineer of Bridge Design 
Wayne Henneberger, Resident Engi- 
neer Arthur Volz of Laredo, and 
Resident Engineer Fred Clark Jr. 
and Maintenance Construction Fore- 
Brooke of Carrizo 


man George 


Springs. 


The moment of truth... 

the cast aluminum adaptor has sheared 
and the pole and its base are in motion. Speed 
of the car has only slightly diminished. 

Up and away from the car itself, the pole 
hurtles into the air while 

the car, only slightly damaged, rolls 

on. A driver would have precious 

extra seconds to make 

a more controlled stop. 

After the crash, front body 

contours of the test car are deformed 
about 10 inches. The frame and engine are 
undisturbed. The mud on the front of the 
car was spattered by a 

tow vehicle after the test. 


PwUEEEnNG 
THE 3 
SKIDS EO LIGHE 


HE PROBLEM IS CLASSIC: 
the immovable object and the 
irresistible force. 

Steel transformer bases and rigid 
shoe base mountings for poles used 
in highway illumination installations 
are the immovable objects. Vehicles, 
out of control, all too often provide 
the devastating force. 

Run-off-the-road accidents account 
for almost one-third of all traffic 
deaths in the United States. 

The Texas Highway Department 
and the Texas Transportation Insti- 
tute at Texas A&M University are 
in the midst of a series of intensive 


research programs aimed at reducing 
the beside-the-road hazard presented 
by the pole mountings. 

Tests of a new cast aluminum adap- 
tor for steel transformer bases may 
point the way to reducing the hazard 
of collisions with such units. 

The cast aluminum adaptor is an 
outgrowth of experience with alum- 
inum transformer bases. After alum- 
inum units were supplied as _alter- 
nates in bids on new highway light- 
ing work several years ago, engineers 
found they afforded a built-in safety 
bonus. Unlike steel, the aluminum 
transformer boxes shear on impact. 


Force of a collision then thrusts the 
pole and base up and away from the 
vehicle, and the car can roll to a 
more controlled stop. 

Damage to vehicles and injuries to 
occupants involved in collisions with 
aluminum units were only a fraction 
of the carnage experienced in smash- 
ups with steel transformer base in- 
stallations. As a result, the Texas 
Highway Department two years ago 
made aluminum transformer bases 
mandatory. 

Still in place, however, are 4,337 
steel transformer boxes and 705 rigid 
shoe base mounts on urban freeways 


Hilton Hagan 
Travel and Information Division 


of the state. These continue to be 
potential death-dealing factors. 

Even so, the old style mountings 
represented a heavy investment of the 
public’s money. Means were sought to 
render the steel transformer boxes 
safer, avoiding the expense of replac- 
ing them completely. 

Albert Ratliff of the Highway De- 
sign Division suggested installing a 
shear linkage in the steel units—the 
cast aluminum adaptor. It is mounted 
on the concrete foundation and the 
steel transformer base is mounted on 
top of it. On impact, the adaptor 


shears like aluminum base mountings. 


Photographs by Richard Moree 


TTI researchers, under the direc- 
tion of Neilon J. Rowan, crash-tested 
the adaptor recently in two speed 
ranges. Driverless salvage cars were 
hurtled into typical transformer base 
and lighting pole installations with 
the prototypes of the adaptor in place. 

In one test, the vehicle smacked 
the unit at a speed of 54.9 miles per 
hour. The impact sheared the adap- 
tor, allowing the pole and base to 
swing up and away from the car. 
Speed of the vehicle was diminished 
only down to 46.7 miles per hour, 
indicating that the force of impact 


was dramatically reduced. 


nie ein , rey 
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Note dent in steel base. Bolts and 
washers were used to secure the base 
to the aluminum adaptor. 


At the instant of peak deceleration, 
the driver would have experienced 
the force of approximately eight G’s. 
Our astronauts have experienced 
sreater G forces over a much longer 
period of time. 

The car hit the pole and trans- 
former base solidly, almost dead cen- 


ter of the grill. Yet, deformation— 


Discussing test results are, left to right, Ed Carl and Ben Gray of Highway 
Design Division, Highway Department, Austin, and Neilon Rowan of Texas 
Transportation Institute, Texas A&M University, College Station. 


the dent in the bumper, grill and 
hood—was only about 12 inches at 
the maximum depth. 

“On most cars this would consist 
only of sheet metal,” Rowan observes. 
“The deformation did not extend 
back to the frame or disturb the 
mounting of the engine.” 

In a second test, the results were 


This is what can happen when an automobile slams into a rigid light pole. 


almost as good. The test vehicle was 
traveling about 32 miles per hour 
at impact. The collision, shearing and 
setting the pole and base in motion 
diminished speeds less than six miles 
per hour, to 26.6 miles per hour. 

Deformation of the front of this 
vehicle was about 10 inches in depth 
from the normal contours of the body 
components. In the slower test, the 
pole did not completely clear the 
vehicle after the crash. After impact 
set it in motion, the pole fell on top 
of the car. It bounced, however, and 
tumbled away clear of the car. The 
roof was dented slightly. 

Cost of the prototype adaptors 
used in the test was about $28 each. 
The adaptors were custom-made at a 
North Texas 


models probably would cost less. 


foundry. Production 


Evaluation and development of the 
adaptor by Highway Design Division 
and TTI is continuing. As has been 
said before, “All traffic accidents 
can’t be engineered away. But we can 
design for ‘safer’ accidents.” 


PLANES PINPOINT LOOP 

Navasota Examiner-Review reveals— 
"Within the next few weeks, airplanes 
will be darting over the eastern edge 
of Navasota, making low-level photo- 
graphs to pinpoint the exact location of 
the State Highway 6 loop. 

"This will be the second step taken 
locally to launch the $3 million highway 
project in Grimes County ... 

"Right of way deeds for use by the 
county will be made after highway en- 
gineers convert the aerial photographs 
into an exact route map. 

"Joe Piccolo of Navasota, 
engineer for the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, said this phase of the project 
should be completed by fall." 


resident 


TREE DOCTORS NEEDED 

Refugio County Press, for conserva- 
tion—''The Texas Highway Department 
will seek to preserve the life of the giant 
oaks that mark the south approach to 
Refugio on Highway 77. 

"However, the story is not as bright 
as Refugians would have it. Work on the 
trunk of the southernmost tree could 
amount to as much as $2,500 to $3,000, 
according to Lester J. Pruett of Austin, 
landscape architect with the mainte- 
nance division of the Highway Depart- 
ment. 

"Pruett and Henry Schneeman of 
Corpus Christi, highway maintenance 


engineer, inspected the trees Tuesday 
afternoon. 

"They said some work will be done on 
the tree trunk but the major work done 
on the trees will be twigging and apply- 
ing soil food to the roots. The Highway 
Department, they said, would not be 
justified in spending $2,500 in taxpayers’ 
money. 


PRICE FIXING? 

Carl Freund, reporting in The Dallas 
Morning News—''Attorney General 
Waggoner Carr said Tuesday his staff 
is compiling data to determine whether 
suppliers entered into _ price-fixing 
schemes in the sale of asphalt to the 
Texas Highway Department. 

"State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
is working with Carr in the investigation. 
Greer said Carr, as the state's chief 
legal officer, will decide whether dam- 
age suits are justified. 

"Carr said he has ‘reached no con- 
clusions’ on whether suppliers rigged 
prices in Texas ... 

"The Texas investigation was acceler- 
ated after the attorney general of Mis- 
souri filed a suit under that state's anti- 
trust laws. State attorneys in Kansas and 
Oklahoma also took action against sup- 
pliers. 

"The State Highway Department and 
its contractors buy millions of dollars 


worth of asphalt each year." 
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SNOW FIGHTERS 

San Antonio News reports—''City 
Manager Jack Shelley Thursday lauded 
city and state employes for their efforts 
to keep expressways and major traffic 
arteries open during the Tuesday-Wed- 
nesday snowstorm. 

Shelley pointed out two extra police 
shifts, 95 Texas Highway Department 
personnel, and 122 City Public Works 
employes joined the task. 

"He termed their combined effort ‘a 
major accomplishment’ made possible 
by an ‘ice plan’ drawn up last summer 
and distributed to Public Works, Police, 
State Highway, and Traffic & Trans- 
portation departments. 

"Shelley said 1,505 square yards of 
sand were spread over dangerous icing 
situations at critical locations. Because 
of the cooperative effort, he noted, the 
expressway system never was completely 
closed, although sections were shut down 


at times. 


BEAUTY FOR THE VALLEY 

Brownsville Herald says—''The Texas 
Highway Commission has approved the 
1966-1967 Highway Beautification Pro- 
gram, which includes ten projects total- 
ing $280,000 for the Valley District. 

"The commission's action is subject to 
approval of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Funds for this program are provided for 
under the Highway Beautification Act 
torel2O5. 


ee Lopez --- 


a doer 


in Goliad 


LLEE LOPEZ, maintenance 


‘hs. construction foreman for the 


Goliad section of District 16, isn’t 
much of a talker. 

He is a doer. 

For Lopez, who is German and 
Polish and not really sure how he 
wound up with a Spanish name, the 
average workday begins at 5:30 a.m. 

Sometimes his wife, Viola, gets up 
and makes breakfast for him, but 
most of the time he gets his own—a 
cup of Sanka. 

By 7 or 7:15, Lopez is at work at 
the Department’s warehouse and of- 
fice. He doesn’t have far to go. He 
lives across the street from both. 

Come 7:30, Lopez is ready to go to 
work and he makes it clear he ex- 
pects the 17 men who work with him 
to feel the same. “Everybody better be 
there,” Lopez says with a slight smile. 

The first order of business is to 
assign men to various projects on 


Bill Barron 
Travel and Information Division 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


the 260 miles of highway in the 
Goliad maintenance section. 

To accomplish this, Lopez talks 
with his straw boss, Herbert Tindle. 

Tindle and Lopez have worked to- 
gether for 31 years. They are close 
friends. They understand each other 
with a minimum of conversation. 

Lopez says of Tindle, “You don’t 
meet people like him often.” 

“We get along with each other 
swell,” says Tindle. 

By a quarter of eight Tindle and 
Lopez have explained to the men what 
is to be done for the day and who is 
to do it. 

“Maybe we'll have two men to 
patch,” Lopez says, “two to do some- 
thing else.” 

By the time the workmen are dis- 
patched to their various projects, Lo- 
pez has started to answer telephone 
calls. Some days a dozen, some days 
only one or two. 


GETTING to work is no problem since 


Lopez lives directly across the street. 
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BRIEFING workmen is the first order of business for Lopez. 
Straw boss Herbert Tindle notes jobs planned for the day. 
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) os i : TIME FOR ROUNDS: Lopez leaves office to begin daily 


rounds. He sometimes drives 200 miles a day. 
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LOPEZ, far right, oversees bridge 
widening project on F.M. 884. 


REBASING JOB on F.M. 622 near 


Schroeder gets a look from "Lope." 


LOPEZ SURVEYS traffic flow near rebasing project. 


A rancher may call about a drive- 
way or a cattle guard he needs, or an 
oil company official may want infor- 
mation on laying a pipeline. 

Like most maintenance foremen, 
Lopez, or “Lope” as he is called by 
his friends, is one of the Depart- 
ment’s most important and most ex- 


posed public relations men. 

Though he finds getting along 
with the public is “not too easy al- 
ways,” he has developed a simple, 
workable public relations philosophy. 

“There are lots of things we can 


help people with,” he says, “and lots 
of things we can’t.” 

The 64-year-old foreman treads 
softly when dealing with people in 
his area. 

“You just don’t go out here some- 
where and raise sand with some 
rancher; it doesn’t work that way,” 
Lopez explains. 

“After all,” he says, “we are work- 
ing for these people.” 

Lopez’s boss, Herman Schneeman 
Jr., maintenance engineer for District 
16, finds “Lope” has a talent for 


IT'S 12-4 FROM HISTORIC SITE: 


Lopez on Park Road 6 in Goliad State 
Park checks on project in another part 
of his section. The restored mission of 
Nuestra Senora del Espiritu Santo is 
in the background. 


“setting along well with people.” 

“He is good at dealing with the 
public,” Schneeman says. “He keeps 
a good section and is a heck of a 
good man.” 

Unless the phone calls continue or 
unless something demands his imme- 
diate attention, Lopez is ready to 
start his rounds by 9 or 9:30. 

“JT just go out and check things,” 
Lopez says in explaining his rounds. 
“IT look for stuff wrong on the high- 
way.” 

Some days this may involve driv- 
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ing 200 miles, keeping in touch with 
his men by radio. Usually, though, 
Lopez drives about 125 miles a day. 

“If I have several crews working 
in different parts of the section,” he 
says, “I try to check with all of 
them.” 

According to Lopez, the hardest 
part of his job is “road repair and 
signs, and keeping the right of way 
clean.” 

“We have a whole lot of vandalism 
around here,” he said. “On the signs 
they shoot ’em up or paint ’em up— 
they change the numbers with paint.” 

Lopez is especially annoyed when 
he discovers vandalism or litter in or 
around Goliad’s historic spots. 

Goliad, one of the three oldest 
cities in Texas, has many such spots 
and Lopez and his men work hard to 
keep them and the roads that lead to 
them clean. 

Lopez came to Goliad in 1930 as a 
straw boss. He had joined the Depart- 
ment three years earlier in Victoria 
County, working, in his own words, 


ce 29 
as “a laborer, very common. 


NOTHER DAY, ANOTHER 
Lope relaxes in his favorite chair and 
gets ready for his slippers. 


FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE: With retirement fast approaching, Lopez 


thinks of his crew and muses, "I will miss them.” 


Born and reared on a farm near 
Inez, Lopez roughnecked in the oil 
fields for two years and did road 
work for Victoria County before he 
joined the Highway Department in 
1927. 

“When I first went to work for 
the Highway Department,” Lopez re- 
calls, “they used mule teams to build 
their fills.” 

“T’ll never forget my first day’s 
work. It was just south of Inez. We 
replaced the rungs on an old wooden 
bridge.” 

He remembers, too, the first ve- 
hicle assigned to him by the Depart- 
ment. 

“T had a model A truck with a little 
dump bed on the back.” 

Today Lopez marvels at _ the 
changes and progress in highways. 
he says, “that 
today a man can back out of his 


“Tt is amazing,” 
oO? 


driveway and drive his car almost 
any place he wants to go.” 

Lopez, who has been married 44 
years, says the Highway Department 


has never interfered with his home 
life. 

“My wife just knows I work for 
the Highway Department, that’s all,” 
he says. 

Are there any problems when he 
gets home from work late? 

“Only when I was real young,” 
says Lopez, “not in the last 15 or 
20 years.” 

Lopez and his wife have two mar- 
ried daughters, Mrs. Loyd Friedrich, 
who lives in Goliad, and Mrs. G. E. 
Kornfuerher, of Victoria. They have 
a college-age granddaughter, Vicki 
Lynn Friedrich. 

Though Lopez and his wife enjoy 
fishing and hunting and are active in 
the Catholic Church, Lopez is look- 
ing forward to his retirement next 
year with mixed emotions. 

Because he lives so near the De- 
partment’s office, he figures he'll 
probably drift across the road for 
frequent visits with his old friends. 

“T will miss them,” he says, “I’ve 
been with them all my life.” @ 
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Inside the Main Frame. Dean Taff looks inside the central 
processing unit of the CDC computer system. Twenty- 
three tons of air conditioning keep the temperature 
between 65 and 76 degrees. Oscilloscope at right is used 
to check transistors that make up the unit. 


At the console of the 1604A Control Data Corporation 
computer complex, Ted Ball (left) head of computer op- 
erations, and Automation Division Engineer/Director 


Division of 
Automation... 


Tommie Pinkard 
Travel and Information Division 


Photographs by Richard Moree 


Hubert A. Henry confer with Dean Taff, computer opera- 
tions supervisor (seated). At the right, Jim Daude adds 
tape to one of the four magnetic tape drives. 


6 eee 
S WHEN ATHENA, the Greek 


goddess of wisdom, sprang full 
grown from the brow of the great 
god Zeus, there were no birth pains 
when the Highway Department’s Divi- 
sion of Automation was born fully 
developed on December 1, 1965. 

The first new division since Right 
of Way was formed in 1956, the 
Division of Automation was organ- 
ized under Engineer/Director Hubert 
A. Henry to combine two functions of 
the former Operations Division—the 
computer center and the reproduc- 
tion section—with the photogram- 
metry section from Highway Design 
Division. 

Henry looks on his division as an 
“engineering service organization . . . 
the amalgamation of three functions 
( computer center , photogrammetry, 
and reproduction) to provide the 
foundation for expansion of the auto- 
mation now available and implemen- 
tation of new innovations.” 

A vast amount of data must be col- 
lected and analyzed before a highway 
can be built, and to maintain it ade- 
quately means the compilation of 
even more data. The Automation 
Division’s function is to assist the 
districts and other divisions to do 
this part of their job more efficiently. 


Computer Machine Operator Tom Allen operates the new Cal Comp 760 
digital plotter. From the tape Allen is placing on the machine, the scribe at 
left will plot diagrams and cross section drawings. 


For example, on February 1 the 
Texas Highway Commission ordered 
the first steps to be taken toward 
modernization of U.S. 87 between 
Cuero and Victoria, and State High- 
way Engineer D. C. Greer was di- 
rected to begin the necessary engi- 
neering work prior to right of way 
acquisition. The next day, District 


Keypunch Supervisor Gerry Winters 
(foreground) and her staff of nine 
operators prepare coded punch cards 
to be transmitted onto magnetic tape 
for the computer. Four of the key- 
punch operators are deaf. "They do 
very well,’ reports Mrs. Winters, 
"and they aren't easily distracted." 
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Photogrammetry chief Bob Rutland 
(left) and Pilot Bert Lundell at the 
aeronautical planning chart discuss 
the next flight. Everything they need 
to know is shown on this one map. 


ad 


Tommie Howell (left), assistant head of the photogrammetry section, checks 
a new application of photogrammetry: Draftsmen Pat Hoffman and Tom 
Johnson use topographic maps plotted from aerial photographs to construct 
a scale model of a complex area of interchanges and bridges in Houston. The 
model will be used to clarify points in a court trial. 


At the blackboard, A. R. Castello (left), head of computer systems program- Engineer H. C. Veazey called Hubert 
ming, checks a point with programmers Tex Flaniken, John Ribble (standing), Henry to request that the photogram- 
Ann McDermed, and Lyle Vance. They set up procedures for the computers. metry section begin work photo- 


graphing the area as soon as possible. 
The district engineer will study the 
photos and present information 
gleaned from them with his analyses 
and suggestions for construction de- 
sign to the state highway engineer. 
Aerial photographs taken from the 
Department’s airplane can be used 
to count traffic on the streets, observe 
land use or make route studies for 
future highways. The general route 
can be determined from photographs, 
and good cost estimates can be made 
from topographic maps scribed from 
the aerial photos. In fact, with photo- 
srammetry it is possible to make 
estimates on several locations to see 
which would be the most feasible 
financially. In rough terrain, it may 
be possible to save a considerable 
amount of money by moving the 


center line a hundred feet or so. 
Computer programs can tell the en- 
gineer the amount of earthwork re- 


quired for each location, and maps 


will tell him the major items of right 
of way costs and the number of 
bridge structures needed for each 
possible route. 

One of the big factors in roadway 
design is the amount of earthwork 
to be done. In the past, it has been 
necessary to go out on the ground 
after the center line has been staked 
and take a series of elevations, plot 
the elevations to study the ground line 
profile, determine the grade, and 
compute the earthwork. Now the 
photogrammetry section can provide 
this information direct to the engi- 
neer through a digital readout con- 
nected to the stereoplotter and an 
IBM keypunch. The digital data can 
be plotted for visual presentation and 
it can be stored for earthwork com- 


putations after design requirements: 


are determined. The plotting is done 
by a digital plotter after the tapes 
are prepared on the computer. 


THE COMPUTER SECTION of 
the Division of Automation processes 
data for all districts and divisions. 
The computers can handle problems 
with more varying factors than can 
be worked by hand, and can grind 
out possibilities that could never be 
fully explored in any other way. 

One example of a new use for the 
computers is equipment inventory. 
For the Equipment and Procurement 
Division, the computers can keep a 
record of what supplies are in every 
warehouse in the state, how much 
was used of each item last year and 
during the current year, and based 
on that determine whether present 
supplies are sufficient for the need 
or if it is time to order more. By 
computer analysis, it is possible to 


determine the life of equipment and 
vehicles to figure when is the wisest 
time to trade in old equipment. 


A NEW DIGITAL PLOTTER just 
installed in the computer section, the 
Cal Comp 760, draws diagrams and 
cross sections of the land before 
highway construction, with a drawing 
superimposed that shows what it will 
be like when the highway is com- 
pleted. It uses computations made by 
the CDC 1604 computer. 


By the first of June, additional 
computer equipment will streamline 
operations in the computer section. 
The new complex will consist of Con- 
trol Data Corporation equipment to 
complement that in operation now. 
The system will have a capability of 
16 channels; that is, data from as 
many as 16 sources can be fed into 
the storage units at a time. This data 
can be fed in on coded tapes trans- 
mitted by way of the WATS line or 
teletype direct from the district of- 
fices’ data link stations. The data 
could be some or all of the following 
types, from one or several districts: 
surveying information, right of way 
or fiscal information, traffic analysis, 
warehousing information. Then the 
processed data can be transmitted 
back to the data link stations in the 
district offices the following night. 


One of the first divisions to use the 
large computer for design computa- 
tions was the Bridge Division. There 
are a number of programs now in 
general use for bridge design. The 
Automation Division recently com- 
pleted a program that uses surface 
elevations or cross sections of a 
stream bed to determine capacity for 
hydraulic studies which are then in- 
tegrated into the computer program 
for analysis of structure requirements. 


Motor Vehicle Division is now tak- 


"We like to have everyone present 
his problems to us and let us see if 
we can help," says Thomas A. Steven- 
son, head of reproduction section. 


Photocopiest Kitty Frey operates the 
two-headed microfilm camera. With 
her right hand she adjusts the sub- 
surface lighting according to a read- 
ing on the light meter extending on 
the arm below the camera. 
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Microfilmed plans of every job completed for the Highway Department since 
1961 are mounted on aperture cards and filed by county and by control, 
section and job numbers for quick reference. A print of any film can be made 


instantly on the reader-printer. 


John White, head of the microfilm section, and Photographer William Schil- 
hab inspect half-scale plans printed from microfilm on the Copyflo printer. 
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ing advantage of data processing, 
planning to try it first for boat regis- 
tration and personalized license plates 
and then, if it is considered practical 
by that division, data processing will 
be applied to the large bulk of motor 
vehicle registration and title data. 

Hubert Henry emphasizes that it 
is his division’s responsibility to keep 
automation practical to the operating 
engineer in the field, “As usual, com- 
munication is the problem here. We 
must be on guard to keep automation 
working for the field engineer and 
not wake up one day to find that he 
is working for the machines. 

“We monitor the economics of each 
automated system we institute to keep 
it on a sound basis. We use only the 
parts of the systems that are feasible 
to the specific project, and only then 
if the engineer in the field concurs— 
it is his responsibility to make the 


PYPLO RINTER | 


final decision on the matter. There 


are many factors that contribute to 
the feasibility of an automated proc- 
ess to a specific job, and the man on 
the ground should know best if he is 
qualified and properly informed. We 
believe this is true of our engineers 
in the field or they would not be 
there.” 

THE REPRODUCTION SECTION 
is the other section of this engineer- 
ing service division. Its function also 
is to assist in streamlining operations 
of the Highway Department, provid- 
ing facilities for printing, microfilm- 
ing, blueprinting, and reproduction 
of photographs, maps, and plans. 

The entire cost of the microfilm 
section was justified last year when a 
160-sheet set of plans was lost in the 
mails. Because the plans had been 
microfilmed, the entire set was re- 
produced in less than a week. 

Under the direction of John White, 
the microfilm section has micro- 
filmed the plans for all projects built 
by the Highway Department since 
1961. A film of each page of plans 
is mounted on an aperture card (an 
IBM card with a 114 by 2-inch hole 
for mounting the microfilm) and 
filed by name of county, job number, 
control number. A set of the cards 
is stored at Camp Hubbard in the 
reproduction section, another set is 
kept in the Main Office, and a third 
set is sent to the district where the 
project was built. Not all districts 
are equipped to use the microfilm. 
However, the section continues to 
prepare the film for all districts since 
the few holdouts will be using it soon. 


WHEN SOMEONE in the districts 
or at the Camp Hubbard office wishes 
to refer to a set of plans for a partic- 
ular project, all he has to do is to 
select the aperture cards from the 
file, insert each one in the Thermo- 
Fax 200 ‘“Reader-Printer” machine, 
and flip a switch. The plans are 
shown half-scale on the machine’s 
screen. Or, push the button marked 
“PRINT,” and out comes a copy of 


Aerial cameras aren't always level, and therefore aerial photographs often 
contain distortions that must be corrected before maps are plotted. Loy 
Harrison makes distortion-free prints by using the rectifying enlarger. 


the plans, printed half-scale size in- 
stantly from the microfilm. 

For microfilming engineering 
plans, the MRC4: Modified Recordak 
camera is used. The only double- 
headed camera west of the Missis- 
sippi, it takes two photographs simul- 
taneously—one head pulls down 2 
inches of 2-inch wide film for the 
aperture cards and the other, 1-9/8 
inches for use on the Zerox Copyflo 
printer. The extra head for the small- 


er size microfilm means a savings of 


30 per cent in machine operating 


costs. The camera employs the first 
subsurface light table ever built for 
an engineering camera—a table with 
overhead and bottom (subsurface) 
light so that appropriate lighting can 
be provided even for plans that are 
printed on the back. 

While three 114 by 2-inch photos 
are made on this camera for each 
sheet of plans for aperture cards for 
the district office, the Main Office in 


Austin, and Camp Hubbard, one pic- 
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Reproduction Equipment Operator 
Guy Click works in the dark when he 
operates the controls of the $27,000 
Kargyl Senior copy camera. 


ture is being made in the smaller 
size for use on the Zerox Copyflo 
printer. Printed half-scale sheets re- 
produced from the microfilm by this 
machine are bound and sets are sent 
to the field and to the Bureau of 
Public Roads for their records. 

The microfilm process has proved 
a great boon to those engaged in re- 
search in court records for land titles 
and deeds. The microfilm section has 
a Recordak MRD semiportable cam- 
era that can be packed up in the back 
of a car, taken where it is needed, 
and then set up in the courthouse to 
photograph old records. This method 
is fast and accurate. 

Correspondence and records from 
other divisions and from the district 
offices are also being recorded on 
microfilm. Not only is the processing 
of film done by the microfilm section 
of the Automation Division, but the 
section also will purchase film and 
help with the microfilming to assure 
good quality. 

The reproduction section also 
maintains a blueprint section where 
blueprints and Diazo copies are made 
of preliminary plans as they come in 
from the field, of submission plans 


"Scissors drafting.’ John Crawford, 
on right, head of the camera sec- 
tion, and Bill Schwarz, reproduction 
equipment supervisor, fit negative of 
topographic map plotted from re- 
duced aerial photographs into en- 
gineers' plan profile sheet. 


Emmitt Grosskopf, assistant head of 
the reproduction section, and Equip- 
ment Supervisor Spence Dyer check 
prints from the Diazo Printer. 


as the project goes to contract, and 
of the final plans. County maps are 
also produced by this section, full 
scale (36 by 48 inches) as well as 
half scale and quarter scale, for dis- 
tribution within the Department and 
for sale to the general public. They 
are revised yearly. 

Two of the most dramatic pieces 
of equipment in the reproduction 
section are the giant darkroom cam- 
eras. The largest, the Kargyl Senior 
A, has a 5 by 10-foot copying easel, 
a 4 by 4-foot film plane. Used where 
it is necessary to have accurate copies 
of large originals, exposure for it is 
measured by light intake rather than 
by seconds. An interesting feature 
is that during exposure the original 
is held on a flat plane by vacuum 
for absolute accuracy. 

A valuable technique developed by 
the reproduction section is called 
“scissors drafting’—the use of pho- 
totechniques to reduce the amount of 
drafting needed to produce a set of 
plans. All tracing of previously used 
plans for new projects is eliminated. 
The districts have found that it is 
faster and cheaper to revise old plans 
by camera techniques—adding new 
features to a photocopy of the old 
plans and then photographing the re- 
vised plans. 

Also it is possible to produce new 
plans by using the scribe sheet pro- 
duced on the Kelsh plotter by the 
photogrammetry section to make 
plan profile sheets. With no drafting 
at all, plans are then ready for right 
of way studies, signing projects, etc. 


In the five districts that have 
vacuum frame contact printers, scis- 
sors drafting is even faster. The cam- 
era section at Camp Hubbard sends 
negatives of the plans they need, and 
the districts make their changes, de- 
letions and additions, and then pro- 
duce their own prints. The only draft- 
ing necessary is the adding of new 
information. 

The camera section also boasts a 
rectifying enlarger, an instrument 
used to correct the distortion in aerial 
photographs caused by the plane’s 
slight tilt as the photograph is taken. 

The reproduction section also in- 
cludes a multilith department with 
six presses, including one that prints 
in two colors at one time. This sec- 
tion prints manuals, forms, news- 
letters, urban transportation study 
reports, and anything else needed that 
can be printed in 11 by 17-inch size. 


The bookbinding section is pre- 


pared to do all types of soft-cover 
binding work. With an eight-station 
collator, folder, power cutter and per- 
forators, it can bind whatever the 
multilith section prints. 

According to Thomas Stevenson, 
head of the reproduction section, 
“It’s hard to say what we do and 
don’t do in the reproduction section. 
We like to have everyone present his 
problems to us and let us see if we 
can help fit things to his needs. 
Usually we can help, if there is any 
volume of work needed.” 

His words are appropriate for the 
entire Division of Automation; what- 
ever there is to be done, they'll give 
it a try. A division that emphasizes 
that they are there to serve others, 
and to find new techniques for doing 
so more efficiently, service is their 
watchword. @ 
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Most districts have faced the problem of developing a good training program for 
new employes, but few have solved it. Here is the story of District 12's solution as... 


School Bells 


Ring for 


Highwaymen 


Bill Barron 
Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Jack Lewis 


Ox THE STAIRS outside Dis- 
trict 12’s assembly room, four of the 
Houston office’s newer employes 
stretched their legs, smoked, and 
talked about a surveying test they 
had just completed. 

“Tt was a hell of a lot harder than 
I expected,” lamented one 20-year- 
old. 

“Did you get the one about de- 
termining if a grade is positive or 
negative?” another asked. 

“Yeah,” replied a tall youth in 
jeans and field boots, “but I couldn’t 
think of five common errors that oc- 
cur in chaining.” 

In the heavily industrialized Hous- 
ton District where getting and keep- 
ing personnel is a problem, these 
after-class bull sessions are a familiar 
scene—especially in the winter 
months. They are the result of the dis- 
trict’s training program for new em- 
ployes, a cooperative and successful 
venture which turns out better, more 
interested workers. 

The program includes courses in 
introductory engineering—primarily 
for young men who will become in- 
spectors and engineering draftsmen— 
and more technical inspector courses 


New employes work hard during pri- 
mary training class in District 12. 


for older, more seasoned employes. 

Such courses as surveying, high- 
way design, construction inspection, 
and soils laboratory are offered in 
the introductory phase, while the in- 
spector courses cover such subjects 
as batch design and inspection of hot 
mix asphaltic concrete, concrete batch 
design, concrete plant inspection, and 
structural inspection. 

Jack Atchley, who arranges for the 
courses under the direction of Omer 
Poorman, district administrative en- 
gineer, explains how the program 


came into being. 


“It became necessary because we 
had quite a few inexperienced em- 
ployes who simply didn’t have time 
to learn more on the job. 

“We designed these courses to try 
to give new employes the experience 
of others in a short time,” he said. 
“All the resident engineers see im- 
provements in the employes after the 
courses.” 

The classes, which usually run six 
hours a school day, are generally 
scheduled in the winter months when 
bad weather slows down work in the 
field. A course may run from three 
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to six days and may include up to 
36 hours of classroom study. 

“By no means are the courses 
meant to turn out engineers,” says 
Poorman. Instead, courses are de- 
signed to “familiarize employes with 
their jobs in the Highway Depart- 
ment and to arouse their interest.” 

A manual was prepared for in- 
structors before the program was be- 
gun, and the instructors, drawn from 
various sections, were given a course 
in teaching. As more manuals were 
written, more courses were added to 
the program. 

The instructors’ training course 
does much more than teach individ- 
uals to be instructors. This course 
has a broad coverage and is valuable 
to highway employes who work with 
people both in and outside the De- 
partment. The course benefits super- 
visors and those who assist them 
since it includes self-organization, 
public relations, self-expression, and 
the art of listening. For this reason, 
the course has been given to some 
who do not serve as instructors. 

Although about 50 instructors have 
been trained, there are only four 
presently teaching classes. There are 
in addition several who may be de- 
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Design Instructor Langston Strahan 


scribed as “experts,” such as H. G. 
Taylor, engineering aide IV, Eddie 
Williams, engineering aide IV, and 
Bruce Walthers, supervising construc- 
tion engineer, who conduct the more 
specialized inspector classes. 

James S. Bissett, senior resident 
engineer, is currently the instructor- 
coordinator. He teaches a course in 
construction inspection himself, is en- 
thusiastic about the program. 

“All our design, all our testing is 


in vain,” he said, “unless we have 
good inspectors.” 

He explained that the introductory 
engineering courses are geared for 
the young inspector. 

“Typically, the student in these 
classes is fresh out of high school 
with maybe a year’s working experi- 
ence,” Bissett said. 

“He is not very familiar with any 
of the Highway Department’s pro- 
cedures.” He added, “We try to im- 
press upon him the importance of 
his job and develop his interest.” 

Bissett said the introductory 
courses are taught in terms that the 
students can understand. 

“T could use engineering terms, but 
they wouldn’t understand,” he said. 

Bissett said the classes employ 
visual aids such as slides, movies, and 
overhead projectors. 

“We try to add to the aids,” he 
said. “It is a growing thing and we 
are learning, too.” 

He said the courses require home- 


Two instructors are needed for the 
soil laboratory course, Miss Mernie 


Martin and Franklin Shenkir. 


Surveying Instructor R. H. Frizzell Jr. 
was an early contributor to the program. 


Eddie Williams, a member of the dis- 
trict construction engineer's staff, 
teaches asphalt inspection, one of the 
more technical courses in the school. 


JAMES S. BISSETT ... "It is a grow- 


ing thing and we are learning, too." 


work and students are often given 
problems to solve outside class. 

“Their supervisors are instructed 
to assist them with any homework 
they don’t understand,” he said. 

George Munson Jr., assistant dis- 
trict engineer, stressed the importance 
of the school in relation to the De- 
partment’s battle with area industry 
for competent employes. 

“We have a fairly fast turnover 
and we are competing against in- 
dustry,” he said. “We can’t afford to 
wait for on-the-job training.” 

Time was, Munson said, when an 
employe could take years to learn 
the fundamentals of highway build- 
ing. 

“As long as he could drive stakes 
pretty well or check gravel nobody 


BRUCE WALTHERS . . . teaches course in structure inspection. 


bothered to tell him anything.” 

But thanks to the farsighted train- 
ing program of District 12, this is no 
longer the case. 

Since 1963, some 300 men have 
gone through the program, benefiting 
themselves and the Department. 

When it was decided to establish 
a training program, Assistant Dis- 
trict Engineer John C. Smith was 
named to head it, and in 1962, Smith, 
Munson, and District Designing En- 
gineer John L. Baker worked as a 
committee to start it. They selected 
the first courses to be taught and 
made the decision to conduct the 
courses at district headquarters. Re- 
sponsibility for the training program 
was turned over to Omer Poorman 


in 1965. 


Wendell Brown, senior resident en- 
gineer, made an early contribution 
to the program by preparing an in- 
structor’s manual which proved bene- 
ficial to all supervisory personnel. 
Brown helped to conduct and super- 
vise presentation of the instructor’s 
course. 

Another important contributor in 
the early days was Resident Engineer 
Bob Frizzell. The instructor for sev- 
eral introductory engineering courses, 
he taught up to six hours a day. 

Today the program’s team of in- 
structors and all the other district 
personnel involved are at work to 
make the program even better for the 
future. 

As Bissett puts it, “It is a growing 


thing and we are learning, too.” 
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This is as close to the peak the heli- 
copter can land—still one-half mile 
from the top. Maximum payload on 
each trip was only 250 pounds. Here 
Department crew unloads the antenna 
and some small parts. 


Starting point for the radio station 
airlift is McKelligon Canyon Park. 
Highway Department workers dubbed 
the helicopter "iron horse" and ''me- 
chanical mule." 
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Radio Station 


Photographs by Jesse White 


R ELIABLE RADIO COMMUNI- 
CATION has long been a prob- 
lem for our radio technicians in 
District 24. 

Our first radio installation was the 
El] Paso base station on Ranger Peak 
in the Franklin Mountains. This was 
an ideal location because the site is 
about 1,900 feet higher than El Paso 
and is readily accessible via El Paso’s 
famous Aerial Tramway. 

However, there was one major 
drawback—background noise. The 
trouble was traced to electric power 
lines and other radio equipment. 
When a local FM radio station began 
broadcasting in stereo, the noise 
reached a point where our station was 
no longer usable. 

To correct the situation, we moved 
to the site of an Air Force beacon 
1-3/4 miles north of Ranger Peak. 
Elevation at this point is 6,186 feet, 
550 feet higher than the old site. But 
accessibility here is limited to foot 
traffic. 

The Army agreed to assist our op- 
eration. Using helicopters, they air- 
lifted our equipment up the mountain 
as near to the station as possible. 
Moving would not have been so seri- 
ous a problem if the airlift could 
have landed at the tower. But the 
nearest landing spot was about one- 


Five men begin the slow, tortuous 
trip to the peak, carrying the base sta- 
tion on a stretcher. Below the hill is 
McKelligon Canyon Park and in the 
background is El Paso. 


Takes to the Air 


half mile down the ridge from the 
tower. 

(Our crew tried to get flight pay 
for their helicopter trips and also 


for their work over one mile high. 
But the auditor would not listen to 
them.) 


The move took about one month. 
The tower and allied equipment were 
first moved and installed in late 
November. In early December, we 
moved everything except the base sta- 
tion and antenna and had it all in- 
stalled and ready for completion of 


Now for a short rest as the men ap- 
proach their destination. Left to right 
are Lawrence Jenkins, communica- 
tions superintendent, Felipe Domin- 
guez, Tony Duran, Lee Applegate, 
Jose Hernandez, and Andreas Ra- 
mirez, all laborers. 


telephone lines to district headquar- 
ters for our remote operation. 

The system is now operating in 
good order. The range is improved 
and the noise level is very low. We 
are waiting for a relatively still day 
to go back and raise the antenna to 
the top of the tower. 

It is now a hard, two-hour climb 
from a Jeep to the radio station in 
good weather. The radioman says 
he will be able to do a much better 
job if we can supply him with wings 
to get to the El Paso station. 


—Leroy J. Wallen 


Senior Traffic Engineer 


Lee Applegate installs a clearance 
light atop the 40-foot tower of Dis- 
trict 24's new station, KKVY 454, on 
Franklin Mountain. Building on right 
is an Air Force installation with bea- 


con on top. Building and antennas in 
background belong to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice and Border Patrol. 
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Russell Reeb 
Engineering Aide IV 
Corpus Christi, District 16 


HE AGE OF SPECIALIZA- 
TION is reflected in the main- 
tenance of traffic signs in District 16. 
In the dim days of yesteryear, 
signs could he erected and maintained 
by sending out one man. Nowadays, 
with traffic markings and signing 
becoming more complicated, it has 
been found that more can be ac- 
complished by assigning the task to 
a skilled laborer and making him re- 
sponsible for proper signing and the 
upkeep of the existing markings. This 
also includes keeping a record of the 
signs, when they were erected, reason 
for removal, and any other changes 
that are made. 

Sign dimensions begin at 18 x 18 
inches for advisory, confirmation, 
warning, regulation and direction 
signs, and continue through the elab- 
orate Interstate signs. The mounts 
can be on four-inch wood posts four 
feet high in rural areas or on pipe 
supports as high as seven feet in city 
sections. 

We are now purchasing 11%-ton 
flat-bed trucks for. use in our sign 


Modified truck in District 16 has overhead rack for hauling pipe and long 
signs, a pipe vise on back, tool or paint box (open) below sign holder, 45- 
gallon water tank, and a hydraulic lift for pulling sign and guard posts. 


maintenance. We equip these trucks 
with an overhead rack on which long 
signs and posts can be transported to 
the job. The rack also serves as a 
scaffold for use in mounting high 
signs. In the case of extra high signs, 
a step ladder can be used on the rack. 


A stabilizing "foot'' helps to hold 
truck level during post-pulling opera- 
tions. Hydraulic lift beam is at top. 


The truck also has a hydraulic lift 
which can be used to pull sign posts 
and guard posts. During difficult 
pulls, an outrigger can be extended 
to stabilize the truck. A pipe vise is 
mounted at one corner on the rear 
of the truck and is used to fabricate 
pipe mounts on the job. A 45-gallon 
water tank mounted on the truck is 
used in mixing concrete for sign post 
footings. 

A slotted rack on the right side of 
the truck holds small, metal signs in 
such a way that the reflective coating 
is not damaged in transit. 

District maintenance foremen re- 
truck 
through District Maintenance Engi- 


quested the modifications 
neer H. Schneeman, and then, through 
the collaborative efforts of Jay Harts- 
field in the district shop and Equip- 
ment Supervisor J. C. McMeans, the 
plans were brought to fruition. 

The truck has been in use for some 
time and our men find that having 
the necessary tools and materials 
close at hand help them to complete 


a job in short order. 
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LINE OF 170 LIVE OAKS will continue to stand 

as a living memorial to the late J. E. Broussard of 
Jefferson County, thanks to a decision of the Texas High- 
way Commission to transplant rather than destroy the 
trees that stand in the way of a proposed new trafficway 
for U.S. 90. 

The trees are being moved closer to the present high- 
way, where they will grace a median area when two 
new lanes are built to convert the highway into a four- 
lane, divided, limited access facility. 

More than 200 six-year-old seedlings were planted 
along the highway on land belonging to J. E. Broussard 
in 1935. Placed at 80-foot intervals and interspersed 
with crepe myrtle, oleanders, and palm trees, the live 
oaks were one man’s way to kill two birds with one stone. 

During the lean depression years, Broussard had ex- 
tended a loan to a local nursery to keep the business 
from failing. When the owners were unable to repay the 
loan, Broussard offered to cancel the debt if, in return, 
the nursery would plant live oaks along that strip of 
U.S. 90 that adjoined his property. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and thereby Highway 90 was beautified and the 
nursery stayed in business. 

Both the trees and the nursery survived the depression, 
but 30 years later the trees were threatened when plans 
were made to widen U.S. 90 to four lanes. The two new 
traffic lanes could not be constructed on the north side 
of the existing highway because of a railroad and a 
cemetery, and the cost of additional land to build the 


Pruning comes first. 


Then the earth is dug away until a 
root ball remains. Deep, branching 
roots, beyond the root ball, are 

severed by a steel cable. 


Using a bulldozer, workmen push the 
tree through a trench dug to the new 
location in the median strip. 


"A little more to the left,’ landscape 
contractor Ralph Plummer directs, as 
Highway Department Resident Engi- 

neer Charles Campbell looks on. 


Come summer, 
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highway on the other side of the trees was more than 
the Highway Commission could justify for that purpose. 

According to Ellis Sweatte, writing in the Beaumont 
Enterprise, the trees cannot be described as stately. “As 
a matter of fact, they are weatherbeaten and wind-tossed, 
but they are sturdy and picturesque and a familiar part 
of the otherwise barren landscape.” 

Local residents, concerned about their trees, started 
a correspondence campaign which resulted in the Bureau 
of Public Roads requesting that the Highway Commission 
seek another solution to the problem. 

The oaks, which stand in three groups on the south 
side of the highway, are being replanted 12 to 15 feet 
closer to the existing two lanes of pavement by Ralph 
Plummer, landscape contractor, successful bidder for 
the project. 

If you’d like to know just how he goes about moving 
a row of 36-year-old live oak trees, these photographs 
tell the story. M 


With wood blocks in place to protect 
the tree, the live oak is straightened 
in its new home. 


James W. Stratton, draftsman II, was 
inspector on the job. Every act was 
noted in his little black book. 


Workmen trample the earth around the tree's roots to 
make sure there are no air pockets that would jeopardize 


the tree's chances of survival. 


UPERMIGHWAYS 


PAUK 
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QUESTION: What could send land 
values soaring by 2,562 per cent? 

ANSWER: Construction of a new 
superhighway, the Texas Transpor- 
tation Institute reports, as a result of 
research into the economic impact of 
the Interstate Highway System. 

The Institute, based at Texas A&M 
University, has been delving into the 
impact of the new highways on local 
economies since 1957. The studies 
are under the sponsorship of the 
Texas Highway Department and the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 

In all, nine areas in Texas are be- 
ing scrutinized by TTI. 

These studies are aimed at analyz- 
ing land values, land use, business 
activity changes, and the relation of 
the Interstate Highway System to the 
changes. It is a continuing study. 

The results are dramatic. 

That stupendous 2,562 per cent 
increase, for instance, was what re- 
searchers termed “probable highway 
influence” on a study area at Temple. 
The study area, roughly three miles 
long by a mile and three-quarters 
wide, lies on either side of Interstate 
Highway 35, skirting the city on the 
west and north. The increase occurred 
during a span of 19 years, before, 
during, and after construction of the 
Interstate route. 

The Temple study piles another 


colossal figure on top of the one for 
land values in the study area near the 
expressway. Land abutting the high- 
way took an additional 997 per cent 
jump in price during the period—a 
walloping increase in value of 3,559 
per cent! 

The Temple research is typical. Re- 


searchers presented preliminary stud-. 


Hilton Hagan 
Travel and Information Division 


ies of the Temple area in 1958, 
turned out a complete report in 1960, 
and returned in 1964 for a restudy. 

A key feature of the research is 
a comparison of business activity 
along the new highway, I.H. 35, and 
the old highway, U.S. 81, which 
formerly served traffic in the same 
intercity corridor. 
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Even as the superhighway was being built in Austin, some land was taken out 
of agricultural use and held for future development. 
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The studies indicated a maturing 
process in the development of busi- 
ness trends. Businesses on both the 
old and new routes marked up a 7.7 
per cent increase between 1954, when 


I.H. 35 was opened, and 1957. 


Gross dollar volume on the old and 
new routes was up 25.1 per cent be- 
tween 1957 and 1961, the TTI report 
showed. The 1954-61 increase rose to 
34.8 per cent. 

The effect was similar in Austin, 
another area studied by the Institute. 
In Austin, I.H. 35 supplanted the old 
main highway, U.S. 81. 

The new highway actually stimu- 
lated new business activity on both 
routes. In 1961, there were 54 per 
cent more businesses of all types lo- 
cated along the sections studied of 
both the old and the new route than 
there had been in 1954. 

Although the new route initially 
reduced traffic volumes on the old 
highway (North Lamar) with a cor- 
responding decrease in gross dollar 
volume in traffic-serving businesses, 
by the 1957-61 period many had re- 
gained some of their losses. 

Nontraffic-serving businesses on 


BEFORE AND AFTER—Photo at 
right shows undeveloped property 
along proposed I.H. 35 route north of 
Austin. By 1963, property along both 
sides had been developed commer- 
cially and residentially (far right). 


the old route in Austin generally were 
helped by the removal of through 
traffic. The new highway, built about 
a half-mile east of the old route, drew 
off transient traffic. 

In smaller cities this effect has lit- 
erally given Main Street back to the 
town. Retailers find their customers 
have more freedom of movement and 
an increased safety factor when 
through traffic is carried elsewhere. 
After all, truck drivers do little busi- 
ness at shopping centers, but the 
long-haul trucks do contribute heavily 
to the traffic problems on business 
streets that double as highways. 

Statistically, TTI found in Temple 
that retail business in néntraffic- 
serving classifications showed an in- 
crease in gross sales of 8.2 per cent 
between 1954 and 1957. The firms 
racked up a whopping 36.1 per cent 
increase for the total 1954-61 period. 


Operators interviewed by TTI be- 
lieved that taking through traffic off 
their streets helped business by al- 
lowing their customers greater safety 
and convenience. The feared “by- 
pass” had become a “relief route” 
that drew praise from many mer- 


chants. The picture isn’t quite so 
bright for traffic-serving businesses 
along the old route, although it isn’t 
hopeless, either. 

In Temple, traffic-serving busi- 
nesses on the old route—service sta- 
tions, motels, and food service estab- 
lishments—showed a 15.1 per cent de- 
cline in gross dollar volume from 
1954 to 1957. 

But for the over-all period from 
1954 to 1961, the average decline 
was only 1 per cent. Motels on the 
old route were the hardest hit. In 
both Temple and Austin studies, TTI 
researchers found that many motels 
on the old route shifted from catering 
to overnight transients to renting 
their units to construction workers 
and others who required temporary 
accommodations on a weekly basis. 

In the Austin restudy, the research- 
ers found that while motels on the 
old route lost most of the transient 
trade, motels on the new route were 
doing more business by far than had 
been lost on the old route. 

“This implies strongly,” the report 
noted, “that modern facilities coupled 
with a favorable location on a tran- 


sient traffic highway are necessary 


Tracts along the I.H. 35 route in Temple began to develop into industrial and commercial 
properties after the highway was completed. Previously the land had been used for grazing. 


ingredients to a successful motel 
business in almost any area.” 
Researchers also noted large shifts 
in land usage. In the Austin land 
study, an area that had been pri- 
marily agricultural was converted 
into an extensive urban and rural 
residential area. There were only five 


subdivisions in the study area in Aus- 
tin in 1948, but by 1961 the number 
had increased to 22. 

Even idle land increases in value 
at an ever-increasing rate. Gains in 
the value of land held for future use 
in the 1956-61 period were higher 


than in the earlier study period. 


The net effect of the research in- 
dicates the necessity to abandon the 
old concept that construction of a 
new highway on a new location is in- 
jurious to the local economy. It has 
been proved repeatedly that new rev- 
enues and businesses are spurred 
by new, adequate, and safer facilities. 

New businesses spring up on the 
new highway, broadening tax bases 
and adding new payrolls to the local 
economy. Older businesses, on the 
other hand, are freed from the stag- 
nation and strangulation caused by 
big volumes of through traffic on 
their streets. 

Planners of the Interstate Highway 
System forecast economic benefits 
accruing from construction of the 
41,000-mile system each year. Bar- 
ring major maintenance on the parts 
of the network already completed, in 
fact, the system should have saved 
highway users the total cost of the 
system by the time it is completed 
in 1972. 

Long-range impact of the system 
on the economy will prove it to be 


worth many times its original cost. 
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Bluebonnet Time 


This month’s cover is a reproduction 
of a landscape by Porfirio Salinas en- 
titled “Bluebonnet Time in Texas.” 

Salinas, considered one of the most 
famous painters of Southwestern art, 
received an extra measure of fame when 
it became known that he was President 
Johnson’s favorite artist. The President 
has commissioned the San Antonio resi- 
dent to paint several landscapes at vari- 
ous times. Salinas is noted for his great 
detail in capturing the atmosphere of 
Texas rural and ranch scenes and also 
for his exciting bull fight pictures. 

Lithographs of six Salinas landscapes, 
including “Bluebonnet Time in Texas,” 
have been produced by the Wallace En- 
eraving Company of Austin. The com- 
pany has a continuing contract with 
Salinas for 55 landscapes to be repro- 
duced at an early date. 

Each of the lithographs will be print- 
ed in a limited edition of 1,500; each 
will be numbered and registered to the 
purchaser. To be distributed nationwide 


by decorators, the size of the lithographs 
will be 24 by 18 inches, and they will be 
printed on linen-finish stock resembling 
canvas. 

Wallace Engraving also is distributing 
note paper featuring the Salinas land- 
scapes. One of the first sets of the sta- 
tionery was presented to Mrs. Lyndon 
Johnson by a friend in Austin. 


Just a Little Longer 
San Antonio City Manager Jack Shel- 


ley was anxious for work to begin on 
the North Freeway route (U.S. 281 
North) through land belonging to In- 
carnate Word College when he learned 
that the Sisters of Charity of the Incar- 
nate Word and the Highway Depart- 
ment had reached a settlement. 
However, the final agreement hadn’t 
been signed, so one punster on the staff 
of a San Antonio newspaper had a word 


of advice for the city manager: 
“Wait till the nun signs, Shelley.” 
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"i'M ELME DUST WORTHY, WITH THE HIGHWAY DEPATMENT... 


No YOU HA 


A [LOOM FOR AT LEAST FIVE MOLLANS ?" 


State of the Union's Highways 


In his State of the Union message, 
President Johnson showed his concern 
for the nation’s highways by referring 
to legislation he will propose in 1966 
which, if enacted, can have significant 
effect on the future development of high- 
way transportation: 

“T will propose a Highway Safety Act 
of 1966 to seek an end to the mounting 
tragedy of destruction on our high- 
ways. 

“A new Department of Transporta- 
tion is needed to bring together our 
transportation activities. The present 
structure—35 government agencies, 
spending $5 billion yearly—makes it 
impossible to serve either the growing 
demands of the nation, the needs of in- 
dustry, or the right of the taxpayer to 
full efficiency and frugality. 

“T believe it desirable, because of in- 
creased military expenditures, that you 
temporarily restore the automobile and 
certain telephone excise tax reductions 


(made effective on January 1, 1966).” 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 7870! e 


British Consul Admires Texas 


“Tt’s really an incredible thing, even 
for someone who has spent 15 years in 
this country—the size of it and the dis- 
tances between places,” remarked British 
vice consul David B. Esterson on his 
first visit to Austin. 

His recent appointment to Houston 
gave him his first opportunity to see 
Texas, and he has made trips to Dallas, 
Fort Worth, and San Antonio. “Because 
of the superb highways, I can make good 
time even in my small English car.” 

Esterson credits Highway Commission 
Chairman Herbert C. Petry Jr. with his 
coming to this country. He met Petry 
in London while Petry was there at a 
Lions International function. Esterson 
went to work for the Lions in Chicago 
before going into consular work. 


Hearings on Beauty 


Public hearings on the standards for 
control of roadside advertising and 
junkyards were held in Austin on March 
29. Hearings are being conducted by the 
Bureau of Public Roads in all 50 states, 
Puerto Rico and the District of Colum- 
bia, to provide a forum for persons to 
submit information relevant to establish- 
ing advertising and junkyard control 
standards under the Highway Beautifi- 

-eation Act of 1965. 

Hearings began in some states on 
March 1, and the last hearings are 
scheduled to begin on May 3. 

The Highway Beautification Act of 
1965 provides for control of outdoor 
advertising within 660 feet of the edge 
of the right of way along Interstate and 
federal-aid primary highways, and for 
control of junkyards along these routes 
within 1,000 feet of the edge of the right 
of way. It also provides federal funds 
for scenic protection and development 
of roadsides. 

Signs advertising the sale or lease of 
property or an activity conducted on 
the property are excluded from control, 
and signs can be permitted in commer- 
cial or industrial areas. Junkyards 
within 1,000 feet of the edge of right of 
way in an industrial area also do not 
come under the control of the Act. 


A Fine Record 


A Chicago man who accumulated a 
record 233 parking violations drew a 
record fine of $4,665 from Traffic Court 
Judge Casimir V. Cwiklinski. ... 


"Big Wheels’ in Gruver 


“Gruver should count the Texas High- 
way Department as one of its many 
blessings, for maintaining and servicing’ 
our Texas highways in this section is 
BIG BUSINESS—pouring thousands of 
dollars in the form of payroll, equip- 
ment, and service into the economy of 
the Gruver area each year,” according 
to the January 26 issue of the Gruver 
Independent. 

Recognizing the Highway Department 
Maintenance Section on the eve of its 
16th anniversary in Gruver, the news- 
paper published a front-page article and 
photograph of Foreman Carl Brown and 
his 12-man crew, identifying them as 
“Big Wheels in the Gruver community.” 

“These men work arduously to pro- 
vide smooth and safe highways for the 
Texas motorists, but they also serve 
the public in many other ways, often- 
times being called upon in emergencies. 
Many grateful area residents know from 
experience that these men go beyond the 
call of duty. Gruver area residents are 
indeed grateful for the part these “Big 
Wheels” of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment play in our lives—each day—rain, 
sleet, snow, or sunshine.” 


Texas Highways, Anyone? 

Any retired employe of the Highway 
Department is welcome to a free sub- 
scription to TEXAS HIGHWAYS mag- 
azine. To begin a subscription, all we 
need is the retired employe’s name and 
address. 

Retired employes ranked in Group 11 
and above receive subscriptions auto- 
matically when they retire, because their 
addresses are distributed by the Person- 
nel Division. 

If you know a retired employe who'd 
like to receive TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
each month, just have him drop a line 
to the Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin. 


Resident Engineer G. P. Brown (left) 
and District Engineer C. N. Parsons 
proudly display stainless steel plaque to 
be mounted on the Devils River Bridge. 


An Oscar for the Winner 

A bridge-builder’s “Oscar” went to 
the Devils River Bridge on February 
28, when John K. Edmonds, executive 
vice-president of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, presented prize 
bridge awards to designers and builders 
of the bridge on U.S. 90, west of Del 
Rio. 

The ceremonies in Austin preceded 
monthly public hearings of the Texas 
Highway Commission. 

The structure was judged best of the 
medium-span, high-clearance bridges 
built in the United States in 1964. It 
was one of five top winners in the an- 
nual AISC competition which included 
a total of 67 bridges. Judging was based 
on outstanding achievement in technol- 
ogy as well as esthetics. 

Edmonds presented the owner’s cer- 
tificate to Herbert C. Petry Jr., chair- 
man of the Texas Highway Commission; 
the designer’s certificate to Clyde F. Sil- 
vus, bridge engineer of the Texas High- 
way Department; the contractor’s cer- 
tificate to Robert E. Hood of H. B. 
Zachry Company of San Antonio; and 
the fabricator’s certificate to E. J. Mosh- 
er, president of Mosher Steel Company 
of Houston. 

Stainless steel plaques to be mounted 
at the bridge site were presented to Dis- 
trict Engineer C. N. Parsons and G. P. 
Brown, resident engineer, of the High- 


way Department at Del Rio. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In. Texas Yet... 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


¢ Marvelously beautiful, astonishingly 
complete, and an intriguingly possessive 
MAP. If I were a stranger to Texas, I 
would surely be making tracks to see a 
lot of the wonders pictured in the 1966 
Map of Texas. 

Herbert R. Knauth, Manager 


Overton Chamber of Commerce 


e I just wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the clean tables that you provide 
on the highways for our convenience. 
We had breakfast one morning just out 
of Skidmore on one of your picnic area 
tables. The table was so clean, and had 
just been painted and even washed off, 
that we did not even use a table cloth 
that we had brought along. This was so 
unusual that we all commented on it, 
and said that we would like to tell you 
how much we enjoyed the use of the 
picnic area. 
Mrs. Charles S. Speer 


San Antonio 


e Thanks for the finest highway system 
in the world. You folks are doing a 
ereat job, and our many out-of-state 
customers never fail to comment on how 
much better Texas highways are than 
others. 

Ted Gouldy 

Editor and Publisher 

The Weekly Livestock Reporter 

Fort Worth 


@ May I take this opportunity to com- 
pliment the Department on a fine job 
in all aspects? Keep up the good work. 
We Texans appreciate it. 
Susie Starnes 
Sherman 


e Please send me a 1966 Texas High- 
way Map. I intend to use it in travels 
this summer. As a former Texan I en- 
joyed the privilege of using some of 
the nation’s best highways in Texas. 
Scott Hanson 
Louisville, Kentucky 


e I see by the papers that you wish to 
boost the tourists in Texas. I think that 
I have an idea that will help. See what 
you think about it. Here it is. Put a 
large sign at the entrance of every major 
highway coming into Texas, thus: 


WELCOME TO TEXAS 
Come in without knocking 
Go out the same way 
We hope you enjoy your long or 
short stay 
So please drive carefully on the 
highway 
We want you back another day. 


And on the highways leaving the state: 
Adios, but not goodbye 
Come back to see us bye and bye. 
J. Wesley Davis 
Dallas 


e We will be spending our vacation 
in April in Texas and would appreciate 
any folders you may have which would 
help us in planning our vacation. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend you on the fine system of 
roadside tables which we enjoyed while 
traveling through northern Texas on a 
previous trip. Thank you. _ 

Mrs. Winston Young 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


e May I make a suggestion? How 
about taking trucks off the highways 
and putting freight back on the rail- 
roads. It seems to me that would save 
many lives. If we had good railway 
service there would be less traffic. 
Railroad crossings can be made safe. 

There must be some way to get rid of 
the truck freight lines, or part of them 
anyway. 

Verna Wright Whatley 

Wichita Falls 


e Enjoy reading your wonderful “Texas 
Highways” each month. 
Lonnie Kruger 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


e We enjoyed our trip to Big Bend 
National Park last summer, and in par- 
ticular the drive from Terlingua to Pre- 
sidio. It is beautiful. 
W. Lyle 
Plano 


Se 
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Maintenance Construction Foreman Allee Lopez of 
Goliad vents his ire on beer cans left the night 
before by thoughtless carousers to desecrate the 
monument marking the grave of Mexican War hero 
Col. J. W. Fannin. For more events in Lopez’ day, 
see the feature on page 14. 


